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From the Western Recorder. 

ADMONITION FROM THE DEATH-BED. 

Though the knell of mortality frequently 
sounds in our ears, yet few of the living seem to 
lay itto heart. ‘The impressions made upon 
our minds, by the departure of one with whom 
we have been acquainted, and who, with us, 
has divided the cares, participated the joys, and 
borne the sorrows of this changing world, are 
often like traces drawn in the sand, obliterated 
by the next passing event, and effaced forever. 
Even friends soon dry their tears, and though 
they do not mean to be unkind or chargeable 
with neglect, yet quickly suffer the departed 
relative to sink into the vale of forgetfulness. 

But “in reason’s ear,” each instance of 
death, is a monitory voice, calling to repentance 
and faith in God, and to a uniform prepara- 
tion for a change of worlds. When the young 
die, there is a peculiar call in providence to all 
who survive, to awake from slumbers which 
may be fatal, and to be in readiness to meet 
the Son of Man. 

Admonitions from the death-bed of one, who 
was arrested amid the bloom of years, and in 
the full tide of joyful anticipation, are among 
the most urgent calls of God to man, and de- 
serving ofthe most serious consideration. The 
following account of one who lately died, just 
as the visions of youth were ripening into real- 
ity, may not be uninteresting or unprofitable. 
The real name, for obvious reasons, is conceal- 
ed, but the narrative is true. 

Emily, was born of respectable parents, in a 
town in the western part of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, where they resided till the year 18——, 
when they removed toa rich and flourishing 
place in the Western district of New York. At 
this time Emily was but a child, yet one of no 
ordinary promise. Her mind active and ready, 
gave hope that she one day might become an 
ornament to her sex, and a useful member of 
community. Nor were these hopes entirely in 
vain. As she advanced in years, she gave evi- 
dence of virtues which adorn the sex, and ren- 
der the possessor an object of love and admira- 
tion. She became the delight of every circle, 
and the life of the socia] party. Every earthly 
good opened to her prospect, and her mind 
was wholly engrossed with the scenes immedi- 
ately before her. The residence of Emily’s fa- 
ther, was “fast by the oracles of God,” where 
on each returning Sabbath, the sublime truths 
ofthe Gospel were faithfully dispensed, and 
the guilt and danger of sinners pourtrayed in 
all their odious and alarming colours. Upon 
this faithful preaching, Emily generally attend- 
ed, but her heart remained unaffected. "The nat- 
ural temper of her mind was gay and thoughtless, 

ithe amusements of the ball-room or of the so- 
cial party, were far more congenial to her spir- 
it, than the society, the conversation, or the 
employments of Christians ; yea, more congen- 
lal than the duties and the hopes of the gospel 
of Jesus.—“ Childhood and youth,” by her 
Were not esteemed as “vanity,” but asa season 
replete with enjoyment, and to be devoted sole- 
Y to the gratification of her wishes. And to 
this gratification there was no bar. Neither of 
the parents were pious, though they ever treat- 
ed religion with respect, and supported its in- 





stitutions with a commendable liberality. — 
They were not rich, yet possessed abundant 
ability to gratify a favourite child in all the de- 
sires of her heart.—Year8 thus passed speedily 
away, unheeded either by parents or by child, & 
Emily arose in all the bloom of youth and beau- 
ty, the life of every circle, and ie favourite of 
all her acquaintance. 

About five years since a very powerful work 
of divine grace occurred in the town where Em- 
ily resided, and hundreds were made to cry 
out in the anguish of their spirits, and in due 
time brought to rejoice in hope of the Gospel. 
It was eminently a day of wonders. Before 
or since that time, has not so rich a display of 
the grace of God, been witnessed in the west- 
ern district of New York. All secular business 
was suspended in many places, and the concern 
of the people appeared to be only for eternity.— 
But amidst the general attention, Emily contin- 
ued unmoved. With many others, she looked 
on in silent amazement; with them she attend- 
ed meetings, but her soul felt not its danger. It 
is not known, that during the whole of that in- 
teresting season, Emily showed any tokens of 
concern, or manifested any unusual serious- 
ness. She appeared to care for none of these 
things. 

That season of special religious attention 
passed away, and left Emily the same gay, 
thoughtless being as before. Many of her com- 
panions had left her society, and in the judg- 
ment of charity -had become rea! Christians ; 
but still she did not want associates, to join in 
the giddy dance or the festive party. 

But her cup was not unmixed. Disappoint- 
ment often taught her that all things earthly are 
of an uncertain nature, and that it was folly to 
place all her hopes upon objects so transitory. 
One and another of her companions dropped in- 
to eternity, but she heard not the admonition. 
Like thousands of others in the morning of life, 
she lived in anticipation of lengthened years, & 
thought not ofa dying bed and a coming judg- 
ment. The angel of the grave paid her a visit, 
but she was pre-engaged. Almanzor, young, 
and engaged in lucrative business, sought and 
obtained her hand, and life opened with new 
and brightening prospects. Two years has- 
tened away, and their flight was unnoticed ; 
for they were spent in pleasure,—loving and be- 
ing beloved. 

To every pleasure merely earthly, there is a 
reverse. Once, when called to look into the 
grave had she pleaded a pre-engagement.—T hat 
plea could not be heard again. The paleness of 
her cheek and the bloated limbs, proclaim that 
Emily’s days are numbered. Her friends he- 
gin to fear that Emily must soon die, but she 
expresses no apprehensions for herself. She 
sees no immediate danger. But the time had 
come. She attended to her domestic concerns, 
was as cheerful as usual ; and while thus enga- 
ged and thus cheerful, was struck with disease, 
lost the power of reason, and in a few hours 
her spirit fled forever. 

With the foregoing narrative before us, we 
may reflect, 

1. Upon the importance of improving the 
morning of life, in preparing for the day of 
death. 

2. We may learn the folly oftaking our portion 
in this world. 

3. We may see the danger of those who pass 





unmoved through seasons of the out-pouring of 
God’s Spirit, 

4. Wecan but notice the uncertainty of life. 
and the certainty of death. 


——r— 
From Freedom’s Journal. 
THE TWO GRAVES. 

In one corner of the church-yard in the vil- 
lage of N , may be seen two little mounds 
of earth, where repose all that is mortal of 
William and Clara Lee. The grass has hard- 
ly had time to spring up, in its freshness upon 
the two graves, for ’tis not a year since its ten- 
ants were numbered with the slumbering dead. 
Two neat tombstones inform the reader that the 
husband and wife whose fate they disclosed, 
were of one age. They had scarcely counted 
twenty-four summers. I felt a strong desire, 
a something more than mere curiosity, to know 
farther respecting their history. The aged die 
and are buried, and we lament them not.— 
And why should we? They have lived the 
threescore and ten years allotted unto man, and 
they drop into the grave as fruit when ripened, 
falleth unto the ground. But when the “ icy 
hand of Death” is laid upon the young and 
beautiful, we feel as though the fruit is plucked 
in all its greenness, that our young hopes and 
bright thoughts are withered into dust, and a 
voice speaks from the grave, ‘Man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth as a flower and is cut down, 
he fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” 

The family with whom I lived, gave me all 
the information I desired respecting the graves 
I had visited. They had been married about 
two years, and doubtless had counted upon a 
long life of happiness. William and Clara Lee 
were companions frominfancy. ‘They grew up 
together, and in their feelings and disposition 
there was a striking similarity. Clara’s face 
could not be called beautiful; but there was a 
witchery in her eye, and a laughing smile upon 
her lip, that made all acknowledge themselves 
slaves to her power. She was ofso kind and 
charitable a disposjtion, that the poor looked up 
to her to relieve their distresses, and the sick 
hailed her presen¢e as some guardian angel 
sent to smooth their’ descent to the vale of spir- 
its. William Lee was.the favoured one of the 
many suitors, whom she had chosen to be her 
companion “for better, or for worse.” And 
when the nuptiab knot was tied, no young cou- 
ple ever had more fervent wishes for their hap- 
piness and success in life, than were uttered 
from full and feeling hearts at the wedding of 
William and Clara Lee. The first year of their 
marriage was one of real enjoyment, for Wil- 
liam Lee was every thing a fond and devoted 
wife could wish. But human felicity isof short 
continuance. The fairest flowers bloom but to 
perish ; the brightest hopes cheer us but to 
mock at our credulity. A sad and woful change 
had taken place in Clara Lee. 

“ Her eye had lost its lusture, and her step 

Its lightness, and the gray old men that pass’d 

Her dwelling, wondered that they heard no more 

The accustomed song and laugh of her, whose looks 

Were like the cheerful stmle of Spring, they said, 

Upon the Winter of their age.” 


It was long ere Clara could believe the fear- 
ful truth that her husband was an intemperate 
man, and when the reality burst on her mind,. | 
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it was no wonder that her lips were pale and her 
cheeks sunken. She had given her heart, her 
whole heart to one who vowed before God to 
love and cherish her, and he was a drunkard 
and asot. Poor Clara! she tried to reclaim 
him, whom she once took delight in calling hus- 
band; but it would not do. He had drank the 
*‘ poisoned chalice,” and held it nearer to his 
lips when they would have him dash it from him. 

Clara possessed great sensibility, and the 
shock to her feelings was more than she could 
bear. She lingered but a little while longer in a 
world where indeed “all is vanity,” when her 
spirit took its flight to another and a better, 

** Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the wea- 
ry are at rest.” 


‘And what became of the poor misguided 
William Lee, of him who had ruined the hap- 
piness of a fond and loving wife, and sent a 
lovely and accomplished woman to an untime- 
ly grave? On the death of his wife, his desire 
for liquor was increased rather than diminish- 
ed. His property was taken to satisfy the crav- 
ings of his cursed thirst, and the once respect- 
ed William Lee might be seen at noon-day 
staggering along the streets, the beastly pic- 
ture ofa man. One bitter cold morning in 
December a man was found frozen to death on 
the highway. It was the body of William Lee. 
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From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
DISMISSION OF A BAD BOY. 

“My dear Children,—My mind is so greatly 
pained, thatI scarcely know what to say to you. 
{am sure I love you all so much, that it isa tri- 
alto me to find fault with you, or to punish 
you. Yet sometimes I am obliged, for the wel- 
fare of the school, and for your good, todo so. 

You all know that John Norris has been 
turned out of the school to-day. He was in my 
class; I would have borne with him if I could, 
put I could not any longer. He is a very bad 
boy, and he will not mind any thing that is said 
to him to make him good. I wish you all to 
know wuy he is turned away. I had many 
reasons for doing so, several of them I will 
naine to you. 

Ile was so very idle, that he would not attend 
to his lessons. So there was no hope that the 
school would be of any service to him. He 
was often, as you know, chastised for his indo- 
lence, and rewards were offered him if he would 
be diligent, but all was in vain. We have tried 
him now a longtime, and he does not know 
any more than when he came first to school. 
So it was of no use to keep him, but harm; for 
idle people are always a plague to themse!ves, 
and to every body around them. He did not, 
as I said before, get any good, and so it was best 
to send him away. 

He was likewise very savey. There is no 
excuse for bad words or impudence. It is a 
great disgrace to aboy, when he is told to do 
what he ought, to say, I won’t,—or I shan’t. 
John often said very bad things, some of which 
I have heard, but I shall not repeat them. He 
used to call many of his school-fellows ill- 
names. You should try always to speak kindly 
and respectfully to your teachers and friends, 
as you ought. They do not use any bad words 
to you, and you ought not to use any to them. 
John was so impudent, we were obliged to turn 
him out ofthe school. 

When he has been sent by his father to school, 
he has gone into the fields, and broken the Sab- 
bathday. 'Thishe hasdonemany times. And 
though he has been told often, how wicked a 
thing it is to do so, yet he goes on in the same 
way, and is to be found on the Lord’s day with 
wicked boys, instead of being in his class at 








school. So yousee, we did not turn him away, 
till it was plain that it was of no use at all to 
keep him in the school. 

Besides which, he was accustomed to tell lies. 
Indeed, we might be sure that a boy who would 
break the Sabbath, when God has said, “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” would 
not mind telling fibs. O this is a very great 
fault. For 

‘ A liar we can never trust, 

Though he may speak the things that’s true; 

And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two.’ 


And John did not mind when he was reproved 
for telling lies, so we were obliged to turn 
him out of the school. 

Hebchaved very ill too in public worship. He 
would talk, and laugh, and play, as you know, 
whilst the minister was praying, or talking to 
us about the way to heaven. He was many 
times told of his fault, and tojd, too, that the 
great God would be very angry with him; but 
yet he would not leave off his bad conduct, and 
behave better. Some people who saw him be- 
gan tothink that your teachers did not tell you 
how you should behave in the house of God, 
and the school was getting into disgrace. So 
we were obliged to turn him away, because he 
did not behave well in the house of God. 

I will only mention one more reason why we 
have turned this bad boy away ; but that is one 
which concerns you all. 
that he would make some of you as bad as him- 
self. For I am very sorry to say, that I often 
sec you are more disposed to imitate bad exam- 
ples than goodones. Evil communications too 
often corrupt good manners. 
my principal reasons; for I can’t bear the 
thought, that any of you should become like 
this wicked boy ; and be ruined, as I fear he 
will, both in this world, and in that which is to 
come. So,lest he should corrupt and ruin you, 
you see, we are obliged to turn him out of the 
school. 

But we will not close till we have sung two 
or three verses, and then we will pray for him, 
that the Lord would pardon him, and turn him 
from his wickedness, and not let him perish for 
ever. 

‘O Lord! to thee our thanks we owe, 

That we are what we are; 

Still thy preserving grace bestow, 

To save from every snare. 


‘ What kind instruction have we had, 
And ’tis a poor return, 

To be as idle, or as bad, 
As those who never learn. 

‘ Forgive what we have done amiss, 
In word, and deed, and thought ; 

And grant that such a time as this, 

















May waru us as it ought.’ 
—Cyo— 
From the Child’s Magazine. 

HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 
[Communicated by a friend who was with him during 

the greater part of his sickness.} 

Joseph Morris, when he died, was between 
the age of twelve and thirteen years. After he 
became a Sabbath school scholar, he was fond 
of reading the Bible, and would often read se- 
lect passages. Soon after he was taken sick, 
he had a singular dream, which led him to an 
unusual degree of thoughtfulness ; and he ask- 
ed his mother if she thought he would recover. 
She told him she believed he would not. He 
then observed, “I wish I knew another prayer,” 
meaning one in addition to the Lord’s prayer. 
Some one called to see him, and spoke of a new 
heart. He asked his mother to explain to him 
the meaning of a new heart, and frequently re- 
peated the request for a more full, and to his 


I began to be afraid 


This was one of 


a 


young mind, satisfactory explanation. During 
the progress of the disease, his mind became more 
composed ; and during his illness he never was 
heard to murmur. When pious persons called 
to see him, he always requested them to pra 
for him; and turning to his grandmother, op 
one occasion, he said, ‘‘Do you love me?’— 
being answered yes; he said, ‘ Then pray for 
me.” After which, he made the same remark 
tohis father. He frequently expressed his sense 
of gratitude for having been taken toa Sabbath 
school, and hoped that his fellow schoolmates 
would become children of God. In the nightly 
watches he was frequently heard offering up a 
petition to his heavenly Father, and so anxious 
was he for prayers, that a few days before he 
died, he addressed his mother thus: ‘ Mother, 
you do too much work; you cry for me too 
much. Sit down by me, and tell me about Je. 
sus.” He desired a person to turn to a certain 
portion of the New Testament and read the 
chapter to him. It wasthe first chapter of St. 
John’s gospel. The person not finding the 
chapter immediately, although the child was 
then very weak, and his sight almost gone, he 
took the book, found the chapter, and gave it 
to the person to read, expressing his satisfaction, 

On the day that he died, he urged his mother 
to tell the Sabbath school children, ‘‘ that he did 
love the Lord.” Wis grandmother then took 
him in her arms, when he asked for water; it 
was brought to him, when he remarked, that 
it was the pure water of lifethat he wanted. He 
then said, that he was going to sleep, and ina 
few moments the little sufferer fell asleep, we 
have good reason to believe in the arms of Him, 
whosaid, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” 





— le 
THE PRAYING SABBATH SCHOLAR. 
A Sabbath scholar, aged about seven years, 
was known for some time, after getting up in 
the morning, to go into a garret at the top of the 
house. His mother (who was a widow) called 
him one day to come down to breakfast; her 
son not answering, she went softly up stairs, 
and when she got near the door of the gar- 
ret, she heard her child fervently praying that 
God would pardon his sins, bless the Sabbath 
school, &c. When he came down, his mother 
asked him whether he had abook ; he burst in- 
to tears, and said—‘‘ No, mother, but I go up 
and pray every morning.” 
What so delightful can there be, 
Among the rising race, 

As when they bend the suppliant knee, 
Before the throne of grace. 

Go, blessed children, try to pray 
To God who reigns above ! 

He will not turn a child away, 

Who humbly seeks his love. [ib. 
——— 
MY TEACHER’S PRAYER. 

“Do you know, ma’am,”’ said a little girl to 
me, “that my teacher says, that she scarcely 
ever prays to God but what she prays for her 
Sabbath scholars.” I smiled, and looking at 
the rosy faced child, replied, ‘‘ Did she tell you, 
my love, what she prayed for?’ ‘ Yes,” she 
said, appearing rather surprised at the question, 
“she prays that we may all be good and holy, 
and goto heaven when we die; that is my 
teacher’s prayer.” I took the littlecreature on 
my knee, and said, ‘God grant that such petl 
tions may be heard and answered.” 

Ah, dear little girls, think you, how often 
your teachers pray for you; this morning, per- 
haps when your eyes were closed in slumber, 
before the rising sun appeared, your teacher 
was on her bended knees supplicating for you: 
Oh! how earnest, how intense were her devo 
tions; her prayer was for you; the tear which 
appeared in her eyes, and rolled down her 
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cheek, was for you; and as she bore you on| 


her heart to the throne of grace, her urgent 
language was, “‘ Deny me not my request, oh 
Lord; but listen, hearken,and do.” This, my 
child, was your teacher’s prayer. Do you wish 
that it should be answered in your experience ? 
Do you hope that it may be even as she has 
said? Go, then, yourself to the throne of grace. 
Go, and present your body a “living sacrifice.” 
Go, wash in the fountain opened for sinners; 
and entreat, fervently entreat that you may, at 
the last, partake of the Redeemer’s exceeding 
joy, and through endless ages join in the trium- 

hant and glorious answer of an affectionate 
teacher's prayer. 

Such also, I trust, is the prayer of many an 
affectionate mother. ELIZABETH. 











THE NURSERY. 








From the Monthly Magazine. 
LITTLE JANE. 

A little girl who had ever been considered 
remarkable for her obedience to her parents, 
refused one Morning togotoschool. Her moth- 
erexpressed much surprise, and said, My dear, 
why do you not wish to go? Itis high time, 
the bell has rung, so put on your bonnet and 
get ready, or I fear you will be late, and you 
know if you are, it will displease Miss W 
very much, for herself as well as all other teach- 
ers dislike to have their scholars late. Her re- 
ply was, I cannot go yet. What is the matter, 
Jane? don’t you feel well? said her mother. 
Yes, mamma, but I have this morning neglect- 
edto go by myself; I have not thanked my 
heavenly Father for the kind care he has taken 
ofme the past night, neither have I asked him 
to keep me from sin during the day—I am sure 
Icannot think of going to school until I do. 
Why, my child, replied the mother, as it is get- 
ting late, perhaps you had better defer it until 
youcome home—and when you are going along, 
youcan raise your thoughts to God, and he will 
listen to you. 

No! mamma, said little Jane, this will not do, 
for I once tried it, and nothing went right with 
me all that day. Her mother pressed her no 
longer, but bade her go and implore God’s bles- 
sing to rest.upon her. This dutiful child did so, 
re was happy and cheerful the remainder of 
the day. 

That every little girl and boy, who reads 
this, may be induced to follow little Jane’s ex- 
ample, is the earnest wish of one who feels 
deeply interested for the salvation of children, 
and who hopes to behold many a child at the 
nght hand of God, giving him the glory, that 
their lot was cast in that land, where they were 
permitted to attend a Sabbath School. 














LEARNING. 








From the Providence Cadet. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In the different appearance of two very in- 
teresting young females, who every day pass 
us in the streets, we behold a fair and unequi- 
Vocal illustration of the wretched policy, which 
parents too often pursue, in relation to the ed- 
Ueation of their daughters. The first of these 
young females, is a girl aged about twenty 
years, who was born to a very considerable in- 
heritance, and whose parents, supposing that 


their wealth was inexhaustible, and that ad-7 


Yersity never could reach them, gave to their 
daughter a polite education, and prepared her 
for the higher walks of life. Secure in the 
Possession of that wealth which they had inher- 
ited, they neglected to instruct her in the use- 
ful business of life; and thus, whilst she could 
thrum a piano to admiration, and speak most 
of the modern languages, she was utterly igno- 











rant of those employments, which, in the hour 
of adversity, are so essential, and which, when 
our friends forsake us, can enable us to gain 
our daily bread by our industry and persever- 
ance. She had scarcely reached the happy 
age of twenty, when her father became a bank- 
rupt, was left a beggar upon the world ; and 
despairing and abject, he closed his existence 
in a fit of melancholy, and left his wife and 
offspring to contend with the rude blasts of ad- 
versity. Overcome with sorrow, mortified with 
disappointments, and sick of the world, the 
mother soon followed her husband to the grave, 
leaving her daughter alone upon the world, with 
no hope to sustain her, but that held forth by 
partial friendship. Unable to gain an honest 
livelihood by her needle,andtoo diffident to risk 
her talents upon the world, she now lives de- 
pendant upon the kindness of her friends, and 
upon friends whoare willing to support her, but 
who lament that she is not so situated that she 
can render herself independent of their chari- 
ties. She is melancholy, laments her condi- 
tion, and very justly ascribes her present situa- 
tion to the errors of early education. And she 
is right; for if her parents had properly educa- 
ted her, she would have been enabled to meet 
the reverses of fortune. 

The other female, is a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a poor but respectable mechanic, who, 
on entering the wedded state, had nothing but 
his hands, and the sweat of his brow tosupport 
him. A daughter was the first fruit of his 
wedded love; and as her beauties dawned up- 
on the world, he spared neither pains or ex- 
pense to cultivate her mind, and to bestow up- 
on her all those accomplishments and blandish- 
ments, which can render female excellence in- 
teresting and lovely. But whilst he stored her 
mind with useful knowledge, and caused her 
to be instructed in the languages of the age, 
he was not so regardless of her welfare as to 
neglect instructing her in the useful and neces- 
sary employmentsoflife. At the age of sixteen, 
her father and mother both died, leaving her a 
friendless and unprotected orphan upon the 
world. But though thus left to her fate, she 
was not wretched or destitute, nor did she de- 
pend upon the kindness of others for support ; 
for she had been properly educated, and by her 
parents had been prepared for the worst of 
events. Availing herself ofthe knowledge she 
had acquired in the arts of embroidery, and the 
subsidiary branches of female mechanism, she 
assiduously devoted herself to such work as 
could be found—handsomely supported herself, 
added fresh embellishments to her mind; and 
by her superior attractions, won the admiration 
of a man of fortune, to whom she is soon to 
be wedded, and who will, as we trust, appre- 
ciate her merits and her virtues, and lead with 
her a life of happiness. Thus, whilst good for- 
tune has attended her, who was born to no in- 
heritance but poverty, but who was properly 
educated—hard has been the fate of her who 
was born to affluence, but who passed hastily 
through a false system of education, and who 
now repines at her lot, and deplores the cold- 
heartedness and neglect of the world. 

The history of these two interesting and 
lovely females has doubly proved to us the ab- 
solute importance of educating females to a 
knowledge of all the employments incident to 
female life ; and has taught us, that the present 
system of female education, ‘is altogether inac- 
curate. Let parents profit by the example. 
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MISCELLANY. 


LIFE. 
He who knows not what it isto labor, knows 
not what itis to enjoy. The felicity of human 
life depends on the regular prosecution of some 




















laudable purpose or object, which keeps awake 
and enlivens all our powers. Our happiness 
consists in the pursuit, much more than in the 
attainment of any temporal good. Rest is 
agreeable ; but it is only from preceding labors 
that rest acquires its true relish. When the 
mind is suffered to remain in continued inaction, 
all its powers decay. It soon languishes and 
sickens; and the pleasures which it proposed 
to obtain from rest, end in tediousness and in- 
sipidity. To this, let that miserable set of men 
bear witness, who, after spending a great part 
oftheir life in active industry, have retired to 
what they fancied was to be a pleasing enjoy- 
ment of themselves in wealthy inactivity and 
profound repose ; where they expected to find 
anelysium, they have found nothing but a drea- 
ry and comfortless waste. Their days have 
dragged on with uniform languor ; with the 
melancholy remembrance, often’ returning, of 
the cheerful hours they passed, when they were 
engaged in the honest business and ‘labors of 
the world. 


From ‘“‘Freedom’s Journal,” a paper published in New 
York, by descendants of Africa. 
FEMALE TENDERNESS. 

Atatime, alas! when every thing displeased 
me; when every object was disgusting ; when 
my sufferings had destroyed all the energy and 
vigour of my soul; when grief had shut from 
my streaming eyes the beauties of nature ; when 
frequent disappointments had bowed my soul, 
and rendered the whole universe a dreary tomb ; 
when prejudice had barred the door of every 
honourable employment against me, and slan- 
der too held up her hideous finger; when | 
wished that I had not been born, or that I could 
retire from a world of wrongs, and end my days 
far from the white man’s scorn; the kind atten- 
tions of a woman, were capable of conveying a 
secret charm, a silent consolation to my mind. 
Oh! nothing can render the bowers of retire- 
ment so serene and comfortable, or can so 
sweetly soften all our woes, as a conviction that 
woman is not indifferent to our fate. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








ANIMAL CLOTHING. ‘ 

The covering, or clothing, of different ani- 
mals is, both for its variety and its suitableness 
to their different natures, as much to be admir- 
ed asany part of their structure. There are 
bristles, hair, wool, furs, feathers, quills, prick- 
les, scales ; yet in this diversity both of mater- 
ial and form, we cannot change one animal’s 
coat for another, without changing it for the 
worse ; and it is worthy of notice, that these 
coverings are, in many cases, armour as well as 
clothing—intended for protection as well as 
warmth. In all this, the wisdom and goodness 
ofthe Creator are most apparent. 

Man is the only animal who is naked, andthe 
only one that can clothe itself. This isone of 
the properties which renders him an animal of 
all climates, and of all seasons. He can adapt 
the warmth or lightness of his covering to the 
temperature vf his habitation. Had he been 
born with a covering of wool, although he might 
have been comforted by its warmth in cold re- 
gions, it would have oppressed by its weight and 
heat as mankind spread to sultry climates. 

What art, however, does for men, God has, 
in many instances, done for those animals which 
are incapable of art. Their clothing, of its 
own accord, changes with their necessities. 
This is particularly the case with that large 
tribe of quadrupeds (or four footed animals) 
which are covered with furs. Every dealer in 
hare-skins and rabbit-skins knows how much 
the fur is thickened by the approach of winter. 
It seems to be a part of the same constitution 
and design,that wool, in hot countries, most hap- 
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pily for the animal’s ease, changes into hair ; 
whilst, on the contrary, that hair, on the dogs 
of the polar regions, is turned into wool, or 
something very like it. It has also been ob- 
served, that bears, wolves, foxes, hares, which 
do not take the water, have the fur much thick- 
er upon the back than the belly; whereas up- 
on the beaver, which is much in the water, it is 
thickest upon the belly, as are the feathers on 
water-towl. 

God is clearly seen in these admirable works, 
and his wise and kind intentions in thus work- 
ing, appear most evident. All his works praise 
him. 











VOUTH’S COMPANION. 


HARD STUDY. 

“I know, but I cannot tell,” said Helen, af- 
ter hesitating for'‘some time, and rousing all 
her powers to answer a question of her Precep- 
tor. It was on a general review of a book 
which she and her elass had gone through. 
If it had been part of a lesson she had just stu- 
died, or if she had recollected the particular 
page where it stood, she could have replied in 
the words of the book. But as it was, she 
must depend on her knowledge of the subject, 
and put the answer in her own words, and she 
was not prepared. It was not a difficult ques- 
tion, or put in a way to embarrass her. She 
was a good scholar, and had committed her les- 
sons well, quite through the book. She seem- 
ed to have a general and rather confused idea 
of the thing required in the question now before 
her ; but she could not put it into words. She 
had some notion of it, but not definite ; in fine, 
she ‘‘ knew, but could not tell.” 

The ladies and gentlemen present felt a 
great sympathy with Miss Helen in her afflic- 
tion, for it was on a day of public examination 
in the school ; and her teacher felt some degree 
of mortification, that so good a scholar should 
fail to answer so plain aquestion. This was 
not, however, an uncommon occurrence. We 
have often witnessed a similar embarrassment, 
in the daily recitations of the school, and on 
those occasions when fond parents and friends 
come in to witness the progress and attainments 
ofthe youthful mind. Indeed, our young read- 
ers will bear witness, that both at school and at 
home, they are very often perplexed in this 
way, and cannot express what at the same time 
they very well know. And it may be some con- 
solation tothem to know, that their seniors and 
teachers, even to old age are often obliged to 
say or think, “ I know, but cannot tell.’ 








habit of expressing their thoughts accurately 

and freely, and generally be able to tell what 

they know. 

Another cause of confusion is, the language 

of their books and of their teachers, is not suffi- 

ciently plain, simple and direct. This is a 

cause which pupils cannot remove for them- 

selves; but those who teach, and those who 

prepare books, have begunto think of it, and 

we hope a remedy will soon be found. Then, if 
a pupil cannot always tell what he knows, he 

will at least be able to understand what his 
teachers mean. 

Students often learn words, and not things, 
or facts; of course, they can never tell what 
they know, unless they can recollect the very 
words. They never learned any thing but 
words; and all the use of their knowledge will 
be, to repeat it over like parrots for the edifica- 
tion of spectators on the day of examination. 
It is a poor way of spending time, to cram into 
the mind the wordsofa book, day after day, and 
week after week, when the pupil obtains little 
or no knowledge of things. Some books, and 
some teachers only tell a child a thing is thus, 
without explaining it; without showing him the 
reality, or any figure or illustration. And some 
pupils, when illustrations are given, are so heed- 
less that they do not attend tothem. ll they 
wish is, to go through their lessons without 
blame, and wear away the time as easily as pos- 
sible. The remedy in this case is, an earnest 
desire to learn on the part of the pupil, and a 
more familiar mode of instruction on the part of 
the teacher. 

Students are often embarrassed when they 
wish to find their kuowledge, because they are 
not in the practice of reviewing their studies, 
and laying up.what they obtain. They learn 
one thing, and then forget it while they learn 
another. ‘They learn a multitude of things 
separately, and throw them into a confused 
heap in the mind, like the merchant who should 
crowd goods of all kinds and qualities upon his 
shelves, without the least order or arrangement. 
No wonder they cannot find an idea they have 
once had, or tell one thing out of a hundred 
which they know. They should, while they 
are learning, connect every new fact with those 
which they have laid up before. Frequently, as 
they advance, they should look back on the 
ground they have passed over, and make it fa- 
miliar tothe mind. They should fix firmly in 
the memory the great principles; and then the 








Now, what is the occasion of this kind of 
perplexity, and how may it be prevented or re- 
moved? How isthis confusion of thought pro- 
duced, and what may we do to avoid it? 

One occasion is, that students do not converse 
ut write enough. They should talk over the 
subjects of their lessons to each other, or. by 
themselves, putting the ideas they acquire into 
their own words, different from those used in 
the book. They should frequently use a pen, 
or pencil, to write down in an easy manner the 
facts they gain from their lessons, from their 
instructers, from each other; and also those 
which they meet with about the common occur- 


application of them will be easy, and they will 
know where to place a great variety of particu- 
lars that flow from them. A kind of random, 
helter-skelter study, is always hard study; and 
they who bounce over their books, and maps, 
and recitations in this way, will often be con- 
founded because they do not know, or know but 
cannot ¢ell. 

We hope our readers will profit by these 
hints, and so treasure up their knowledge, that 
they may always know what they have once 
learned, and be able to produce and apply it as 
occasion may require. On the other hand, 
may they avoid the habit which some talkative 





reaces of life. In this way they will form a 


re 
when there is not a suitable occasion, and of 
telling much more than they know. 
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POETRY. 


THE DYING BELIEVER TO HIS SOUL. 
Deathless principle, arise ; 
Soar, thou native of the skies ; 
Pearl of price, by Jesus bought, 
To his glorious likeness wrought, 
Go to shine before his throne, 
Deck his mediatorial crown ; 
Go, his triumphs to adorn, 
Born of God—to God return. 


Lo! he beckons from on high, 
Fearless to his presence fly ; 
Thine the merit of his blood, 
Thine the righteousness of God. 
Angels, joyful to attend, 
Hovering round thy pillow bend; 
Wait to catch the signal given, 
And escort thee quick to heaven. 


Shudder not to pass the stream, 
Venture all thy care on Him: 
Him, whose dying love and power 
Still’d its tossing, hush’d its roar. 
Safe is the expanded wave ; 
Gentle as a summer’s eve ; 

Not one object of his care 

Ever suffer’d shipwreck there. 


See the haven full in view! 

Love divine shall bear thee through. 
Trust to that propitious gale ; 
Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail ; 
Saints in glory perfect made, 

Wait thy passage through the shade : 
Ardent for thy coming o’er, 

See they throng the blissful shore. 


Mount, their transports to im proe, 
Join the longing choir above ; 
Swiftly to their wish be given; 
Kindle higher joy in heaven. 
Such the prospects that arise 
To the dying Christian’s eyes ; 
Such the glorious vista Faith 
Opens through the shades of death. 
oe Topiant, 
From the Connecticut Mirror. 
TO AN ABSENT CHILD. 
Where art thou, bird of song? 
Brightest one, and dearest ! 
Other groves among, 
Other nests thou cheerest, 
Sweet thy warbling skill, 
To each ear that heard thee, 
But ’twas sweetest still 
To the heart that rear’d thee. 


Lamb! where dost thou rest? 
On stranger-bosoms lying ? 
Flowers, thy path that drest 
Now uncropp’d are dying. 
Streams where thou didst roam 
Murmur on without thee ; 
Lov’st thou still thy home ? 
Can thy mother doubt thee ? 


Seek thy Saviour’s flock, 
To his blest fold going 
Seek that smitten Rock, 
Whence our peace is flowing; 
Still should Love rejoice 
Whatsoe’er betide thee, 
Ifthat Shepherd’s voice 
Evermore would guide thee. 











MAXIMS. 

Truth.-—** There is nothing,” says Plato, “ so delight- 
ful as the hearing or the speaking of truth” —for this — 
there is no conversation so agreeable as that of a man? 
integrity, who hears without any intention to betray, 
speaks without any intention to deceive.— Dean Sher! 

Scoffers generally censure without knowledge, laugh 





young ladies have, of showing their attainments 


without reason, and are noisy and loud on things, of 
which they know the least.—Clarissa Harlowe. 
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